THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
B.A.Y' and the unemployed graduates of which Europe was
so full. Their lives were not wholly waste, and they take their
place among the anonymous host in every articulate age
who find praise because "they sought out musical tunes and
set down verses in writing."
It was the poets who had in their keeping the authentic
utterance of the spirit of freedom, for they alone among artists
refused to hold themselves bound by the convention that
because art is the handmaid of religion therefore the whole
expression of art must be consciously religious. The rest of the
arts were placed at the service of the Church, partly because
convention demanded it, but more because the Church, by
its very immensity, was the one universal patron and customer.
In one sense it set them free, but in another it bound them.
Prose, the sister art of poetry, unquestionably suffered from the
guiding hand of the conception of the need of authority in the
expression of religious thought. The authority was hardly
questioned by any one, not even, in itself, by the notorious
crusaders for the supremacy of Reason such as Roscelin and
Abelard. In their time, and for centuries afterwards, one had
to be careful what one said in writing either about religion, or
about any of its collateral branches, such as sociology or
political science. With people like St. Bernard about, one
could be certain that any passage which did not follow rigidly
the accepted lines of the orthodox statement would be experdy
scrutinized for seeds of heresy. Hence the incessant *c As Jerome
saith," "And now mark what the Apostle saith," which is the
bane of twelfth-century prose writing. When to the incessant
need to take refuge behind the back of a recognized authority
is added the eternal temptation of the newly learned to display
the variety of their knowledge of the classics, it almost seems as
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